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Egypt Exploration Fund.—The Excavations at Dayr el-Bahari. 


For the first time since the Egypt Exploration Fund has existed, the 
society has received permission to excavate one of the temples of Thebes. 
It is an urgent duty for me to express my gratitude to M. de Morgan, the 
present director of the Ghizeh Museum, not only for having granted to the 
society one of the choicest spots in Egypt, but also for having considerably 
facilitated my work by lending me a tramway. It is absolutely necessary to 
have one in such a place, where the débris have to be carried to a consider- 
able distance, in order to be quite sure that nothing of interest is being 
hidden in the course of the work. 

All travelers who have been at Thebes know the majestic cliff, in the 
form of an amphitheatre, at the foot of which is Dayr el-Bahari (the North- 
ern Convent ), known by that name since the Copts built a convent over the 
ruins of the old sanctuary. The temple is quite different from all others in 
Egypt, being built in successive terraces, the highest of which leans against 
the mountain on its northern and western sides. The length of the temple 
was much greater than its width; the sanctuary was a rock-cut chamber, in 
the axis of the building, and opened on the upper terrace. 

Mariette first excavated the temple. Following the central avenue which 
leads to the sanctuary, he cleared a great part of the southern side, throwing 
over on to the northern side all the rubbish which he could not get rid of. 
The most important part of his discoveries consisted of the supporting wall 
of the upper terrace, with sculptures depicting a naval expedition to the land 
of Punt; the rock-cut sanctuary of the goddess Hathor, where the goddess 
is seen in the form of a cow, suckling the young queen, Hashepsu, or Hatasu 
as she is incorrectly called; and the great hall of offerings. On the north- 
ern side, Mariette, and after him M. Maspero, dug out part of the portico 
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at the foot of the upper terrace, and a small sanctuary corresponding to that 
of Hathor, which was found full of mummies of recent date. 


I settled near Dayr el-Bahari at the end of January, and started work at 
once in the part which Mariette had left untouched and covered with mounds 
of rubbish. I began with the upper terrace. I was obliged, owing to the 
steep slope, to establish two lines of tramway, the upper one carrying the 
rubbish to a short distance, the lower one taking it a long way off, to what 
is called the dirket, a large depression used in former times as a clay pit. 
Though I could not work so long as I wished, having been stopped by the 
fast of Rhamadan, the excavations led to important results. I cleared com- 
pletely the northern half of the upper terrace, the description of which was 
quite unknown, and which is separated from the rest by a stout wall pre- 
served only in its lower part. This wall, in which there are two doors, is 
the southern limit of a part of the building, having a decidedly funerary 
character. I suppose it was connected with the burial place of Thothmes I., 
which is perhaps somewhere in the neighborhood. 

The western door leads to a long hall, with well preserved sculptures of 
gigantic proportions, showing Batasu and Thothmes III. making offerings 
to Amon. Next to it is an open court limited onthe north by the mountain, 
on the east by the remains of a chamber with columns. From that court 
one enters into a small rock-cut chapel, the funeral chapel of Thothmes I. 
The ceiling, well painted in blue with yellow stars, is an Egyptian arch. 
The heretical king, and after him the Copts, have scratched out the figures 
of the gods Osiris, Anubis, &c.; but the king is well preserved. He is seen 
there with two different queens: one of them, Ahmes, is well known, the 
other one, Senseneb, so far as I know, has not yet been met with. An iron 
door has been put to the chapel by the authorities of the Ghizeh Museum. 

Just before the door of this chapel is a building unique of its kind among 
Egyptian temples. It isa great square altar in limestone, to which access 
is given by a flight of steps. Until I discovered the staircase, I was in 
doubt as to the nature of the building. I thought at first that it might be a 
mastabat, the construction which covers the tombs in the Old Empire. The 
people who plundered the temple in ancient times evidently had the same 
idea, for they pulled down a corner of it, in order to see whether it concealed 
a pit. All my doubts were removed when I could read the inscription. It 


It says that a royal person—who is clearly Queen Hatasu, though her name 
is hammered out—‘‘ built a large altar in white stone to her father, Ra 
Harmakis ;” meaning perhaps her deified father, Thothmes I. The altar is 
a platform, 16 feet by 13 feet and 5 feet high, with ten steps leading up to 
it. It had a low parapet like the terraces, in order to prevent the offerings 
from falling into the court, and probably there was a smaller altar in hard 
stone placed on the top. It is the only altar of this kind known in Egypt. 
Mr. John Newberry, who, as an expert in architecture, gave me most valu- 
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able assistance, put back again some of the stones that had been thrown 
down by the plunderers; and, as all the blocks seem to be there, we hope to 
be able to restore the altar nearly complete next winter. 

Another object, also unique, I found on a terrace above the chambers 
excavated by M. Maspero. It is one of the sides of a large shrine of ebony, 
more than six feet high, erected by Thothmes II. Ebony never being found 
in large pieces, the whole panel is made of small fragments held together by 
ebony pegs, which have been used with the greatest skill as part of the 
sculpture. This shrine was erected by Thothmes II, who says in the 
inscription that it was made of ebony ‘ from the top of the mountains” in 
honor of his father Amon. But everywhere the figure of Amon has been 
cut out with a knife, evidently by the heretical kings. It is the same with 
another part of the shrine which I discovered close by, a leaf of the folding 
door which closed it, which has rings of bronze for the bolt. It was a very 
difficult and delicate task to lift out the panel and to pack it, without running 
the risk of seeing the whole thing fall to pieces, as ebony is very heavy 
wood. However, we succeeded in removing it without the slightest injury 
from the terrace, where it had been lying for many centuries. It was 
encircled in a double frame and carefully packed in a box, made under Mr. 
Newberry’s supervision. It is now on its way to the Ghizeh Museum, where 
it will have to be repaired by a skilled cabinet-maker before being exhibited. 

The Copts, who built their convent over the temple, have practiced the 
most ruthless destruction among the very beautiful sculptures which adorned 
it. They have scattered all over the building parts of a most interesting 
scene which I believe belonged to the lowest terrace. Some of its fragments 
are built into walls, others have been used as thresholds or stairs, others 
piled together with capitals and bricks in the clumsy partitions which they 
raised between the rooms of the convent. I carefully gathered and stored 
all the blocks I found belonging to that series which represented the trans- 
portation of obelisks and other heavy monuments. The most interesting of 
these blocks shows an obelisk lying on a high boat, where it has been placed 
by means of a sort of sledge on which it still rests. The high boat is towed 
by a small one rowed by several men. Unfortunately, the block is small ; 
we see only the top of the obelisk, but we may hope next winter to find the 
remaining parts. It is the first time anything has been discovered relating 
to the transportation of obelisks. 

The last thing I found is a very curious inscription concerning the birth of 
Hatasu and her accession to the throne. It is on the supporting wall of the 
upper terrace. We see the god Anubis rolling an enormous egg, and god- 
desses suckling the young queen; further we come to her enthronement by 
her father. Thothmes I. is seen in a shrine, stretching forth his hands 
towards a young man, who is the queen. The young man is hammered out, 
but still discernible, as well as the long inscription which accompanies the 
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pictures and which relates how Thothmes called together the grandees of his 
kingdom, and ordered them to obey his daughter. There is an obscure 
allusion to his death, and a description of the rejoicings when she ascended 
the throne. The date, I believe, may be interpreted in this way: that the 
first of the month Thoth, the first day of the variable year, and the beginning 
of the seasons, or of the natural year, fell on the same day. 

This short summary shows how rich a place is Dayr el-Bahari, and how 
much we may expect from further excavations, which I hope will be 
resumed in the autumn. I must add that in the rubbish I found a great 
many Coptic letters written on potsherds or on pieces of limestone. They 
contain the correspondence between certain monks called Victor, John, Abra- 
ham, Zacharia, etc. They usually begin with a salutation, and sometimes 
with the formula: ‘In the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” These letters have all been sent to Europe, and are the property 
of the Fund. Epovarp NAVILLE. 





The Egypt Exploration Fund. 


The Egypt Exploration Fund carries on its work by permission and grace 
of the ** Service des Antiquités de l’Egypte.” Until a few months ago the 
sites placed at its disposal were all in the Delta, where excavations are not 
only costly but to a certain extent full of disappointments for the explorer, 

- who finds that the all-pervading mud of the inundations has left him little 
beyond stone and pottery to recover. Papyri must have been carbonized to 
survive the damp of the Delta. In that case they may now be saved as a 
layer of tinder which a rude breath would scatter, and yet be decipherable if 
carefully transmitted into the hands of patient skill and scholarship—if so be 
that the ink of their writings is not vegetable. So it fell out with the burnt 
papyri of Tanis, recovered by Mr. Flinders Petrie. Two of them have 
already been reproduced and translated by their discoverer in conjunction 
with Mr. F. Ll. Griffith, and are published by the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
One of those papyri is a list of syllabic signs, written out in two different 
Ancient Egyptian scripts, viz, the hieroglyphics (7.¢., the monumental script 
where the signs were always drawn in some conformity to their origins) 
—and the hieratic, or more conventional current hand. The second papyrus 
shows an attempt at presenting a geographical calendar for civil and relig- 
ious purposes, as made by an Egyptian under Roman rule. Both papyri 
are of great scientific value. 

The rocks and sands of Upper Egypt are dry and conservative, and the 
working season is not there limited by the inundation, but only by the heat. 
It is therefore far easier and more profitable for the archeological excavator 
to work there than in the Delta, and the Egypt Exploration Fund has reason 
to congratulate itself that Monsieur de Morgan, the new director of the Ghi- 
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zeh Museum, has accorded it a site in Upper Egypt, and the excavation of 
the great Theban temple of Deir el-Bahari, a temple which is architecturally 
and artistically unique. The work will be one of years, and the society is 
fully sensible of the responsibility to the world which this trust entails upon 
it. We understand that an eminent archeologist and scholar from one of our 
oldest universities, who has already distinguished himself as a scientific exca- 
vator in Cyprus and Asia Minor, will be associated at Deir el-Bahari with M. 
Naville, the well-known Egyptologist, and an excavator on behalf of the 
Fund during the whole ten years of its existence. 

The temple of Deir el-Bahari is chiefly connected with the times of the 
powerful XVIII. Dynasty (circa B. C. 1700). It stands in a natural amphi- 
theatre of golden limestone rock, and is built—on an axis of 150 feet—in 
four successive terraces rising towards the west, and into the hill. Its mod- 
ern name of Deir el-Bahari, or ‘*Convent of the North,” was received 
because a Coptic monastery was constructed on and of the ruins of the 
heathen temple by early Christians of the Thebaid. (It is always interesting 
to be reminded that Christian monasticism is Egyptian, and indeed, Ancient 
Egyptian in its origin.) Apart from their own interests, the walls, ruins 
and traces of that convent have to be reckoned with in the new excavations, 
since the Christian Egyptians duly followed the time-honored plan of using 
ancient sculptures and inscriptions for new building material. Mariette ex- 
cavated the length of the temple on its southern side, piling his rubbish on 
the northern side of the terraces, and laying bare the beautiful and detailed 
inscribed sculptures which set forth the history of Queen Hatshepsu’s Expe- 
dition to the Land of Punt, as in a gigantic illustrated book of travel. The 
scientific value and interest of this pictorial record is as great as its artistic 
charm. Mariette’s rubbish requires thorough sifting before it is finally dis- 
missed, for in his haste to uncover the temple, he cast aside from its context 
much historical evidence whose worth was then unappreciated. At that 
time, it was not recognized as an axiom in working out the results of archeo- 
logical excavations that the commonest things, such as potsherds, are bound 
to yield the best chronological data to the omniscient archeologist. 

M. Naville has spent a few weeks of this spring at Deir el-Bahari., He 
has cleared away some of Mariette’s rubbish from the upper terrace, and the 
architect who accompanied him has planned the whole of the building, cor- 
recting some inaccuracies of Mariette’s. Among the ruins of the convent, 
M. Naville has found many fragments of an ancient sculpture representing 
the transport by water of a great monolith, an obelisk. He hopes to find all 
the rest of it as his work progresses. He has found the funerary chapel 
and altar of Thothmes II., the brother and husband of Queen Hatshepsu, 
and fourth king of the XVIIIth Dynasty. A fine panel of carved ebony was 
also found on this spot, and is now in the Ghizeh Museum. 

M. Naville has sent a number of minor antiquities from the Coptic ruins 
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at Deir el-Bahari to the office of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Among them 
are hundreds of potsherds and limestone flakes inscribed in clear and close 
Coptic writing. These will be read, and may furnish material for setting 
forth the life of a convent more remotely interesting than that of Abbot 
Sampson of Saint Edmundsbury. Some few flakes are inscribed in hieratic 
characters, and one or two bear rude drawings of emaciated and ecstatic 
Coptic saints, with uplifted hands. Some are traced with such designs of 
interlaced scrolls as are found on our own so-called Runic crosses. There 
are also fragments of Coptic papyri, wooden mallets, builder’s levelling pegs, 
with the string still attached to one of them, inscribed funerary cones, and 
fragments of the brilliant royal blue Theban ware for which the times of the 
XIIth and XVIIIth Dynasties are now noted. There are beads, and in 
Egypt they, like the ubiquitous potsherds, and for the same reasons, are of 
utmost chronological value. These beads are, as was to be expected, gen- 
erally such as are characteristic of XVIIIth Dynasty work, but among them 
are many equally characteristic of XIIth (circa B. C. 2500), and probably 
from neighboring and violated burials of the earlier date. We know nothing 
of Dier el-Bahari under the XIIth Dynasty, and look forward with interest 
to those future discoveries which these beads may indicate. First, there are 
the dark blue irregular bugles bulging somewhat round the middle, and 
these incrusted with coarsely powdered grains of paler blue enamels; sec- 
ondly, there are the brilliant blue bugles ornamented with a single slow 
spiral of dark-purple blue; and thirdly, there are beads which are a rude 
profile outline of the figure of Ta-urt, the hippopotamus goddess of birth, 
pierced lengthwise. All these are characteristics of the XIIth Dynasty. 
The Egypt Exploration Fund has, for the last three seasons, sent out 
officers to carry on its archeological survey under the direction of Mr. F. 
LI. Griffith and the personal superintendence of Mr. Percy E. Newberry. 
The first survey memoir, ‘*‘ Beni Hasan I.,” is now in the hands of its 
subscribers. Many and beautiful are the illustrations, but it is impossible 
to reproduce within the compass of such volumes more than a very few of the 
numerous sketches and water-color fac-similies of tomb paintings and 
detailed hieroglyphs which have already been made by the artists of the 
survey. These drawings, however, secure that, though tourists, traders and 
even their old friend Time may destroy the paintings and inscriptions which 
have at length been fully and closely copied, we shall not lose their pictured 
stories of the life of four thousand years ago. The drawings are now in 
town at the office of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 37 Great Russell street. 
Early in July the Fund proposes to hold an exhibition of them. Certain 
Egyptian antiquities, including those from Deir el-Bahari, and some fine 
XIth and XIIth Dynasty bas-reliefs and paintings will be exhibited at the 
same time. Let us hope that the society will not forget its educational 
mission ; that it will have everything clearly labeled at that exhibition, and 
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will provide for sale there such catalogues as may bring the lay mind into 
some human sympathy with the ancient Egyptians, or even with Egyptolo- 
gists. We should not be surprised if one of the societies now laboring to 
provide ‘* Art for Schools” should soon and ardently desire to have a typical 
selection of the survey drawings, illustrative of the life of ancient Egypt in 
the times of Abraham, carefully reproduced by means of chromolithography. 
The Egypt Exploration Fund has already recognized the educational side 
of its work in arranging for the annual issue to all its subscribers of a short, 
popular and well-illustrated account of its own current work and of the 
general progress and latest discoveries of Egyptology. This report will 
always contain an archeological map of Egypt, kept up to date as lost 
ancient sites are identified by modern research. The ‘* Annual Report” 
hitherto issued by the Fund has been mainly financial, while the season’s 
results were embodied in its Memoir. The ‘* Annual Report” and learned 
‘*Memoir” will continue to be given as before, and the first nnmber of the 
new ‘** Archeological Report” will make its appearance in the summer 
months.—Miss Kate Brapsury, in JZanchester (Eng.) Examiner. 


Where was Mount Sinai ? 
There is but little difficulty in finding the modern Mount Sinai, the Mount 


Sinai of monks, of dragomen and of popular books, but the real Mount Sinai 
of the Old Testament is harder to discover. Burckhardt and Lepsius have 
claimed that the mountain on which the law was given was the Jebel Serbal. 
But the nature of the country around Serbal is against this hypothesis. A 
second hypothesis is the one which claims the Ras es-Sufsafeh to be the 
Sinai of the Bible. This hypothesis was advocated by Robinson, who was 
followed by all writers and travelers till Léon de Laborde (in his Commen- 
taire sur l’ Exode Append.), who advocated the old tradition in favor of Jebel 
Misa, and was followed by Krafft, Strauss, Graul, Ritter, and, in part, by 
Tischendorf. 

Says Prof. A. H. Sayce: ‘*It may seem cruel to disturb the convictions 
of the numerous travelers who have patiently supported the fatigue of a 
journey among the monotonous and inhospitable rocks of the so-called Sinai- 
tic Peninsula under the belief that they were treading in the steps of the 
children of Israel But in spite of the tradition of the last sixteen cen- 
turies, that belief is contrary to the combined evidence of the Old Testament 
and the Egyptian monuments. Where the mountain-peak of Sinai actually 
was we do not know; perhaps we never shall; but of one thing we may be 
certain, and that is that it was not in the Penissula which is now called 
Sinaitic.” 

In an interesting article in the Asiatic Quarterly Review for July, Prof. 
Sayce considers that we have to look for Mount Sinai on the borders of Mid- 
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ian and Edom among the ranges of Mount Seir, and in the neighborhood of 
the ancient sanctuary of Kadesh-barnea, whose site of ’Ain Quadis has been 
rediscovered in our own day. According to Prof. Sayce, the term “ Sinaitic 
Peninsula” cannot be traced back to any very distant date. When Josephus 
wrote, there is no indication that Sinai was as yet supposed to be a moun- 
tain of the Peninsula. Like St. Paul (Gal. iv: 25), Josephus merely de- 
scribes it as in Arabia, and to a writer of the first century Arabia would 
denote Arabia Petraa rather than a Peninsula which in the age of the Ptole- 
mies was still a province of Egypt. The Peninsula subsequently became 
subject to the Nabathean Kings of Petra, and after the abolition of their 
sovereignty by Trajan in 105 A. D., it was annexed to the Roman Empire. 
But it remained a barren possession until the fourth century, when a passion 
for leading a solitary life seized upon the Christians of Syria and Egypt. 
Hundreds of them wandered into the desert, and there took up their abode 
in cells and mountain-caves. The privations of such a life were heightened 
by fear of the ‘* Saracens” or Bedouin, who, in spite of the Roman garri- 
sons, occasionally massacred the hermits. The Peninsula, however, was not 
an unsuitable place for those who wished to escape from the business and 
pleasures of the world. It was near at hand to the countries from which the 
anchorites mostly came, it was protected by Roman soldiery, and, unlike the 
deserts on either side of the Nile, afforded sufficient food and drink to satisfy 
an anchorite’s wants. Wherever water was to be found monastic establish- 
ments sprang up, and at the time of the Mohammedan conquest the Penin- 
sula was peopled by Christian monks. The hermits had before their eyes 
the great examples of Moses and Elijah, who, like themselves, had fled into 
the wilderness out of the world, and it was necessarily not long before they 
had persuaded themselves that the wilderness into which the Hebrew proph- 
ets had fled was the very one in which they were themselves living. Soon, 
therefore, as was inevitable, the places consecrated by the presence and mir- 
acles of Moses were re-discovered, including, of course, Mount Sinai, ‘* The 
Mount of God.” Thus it was that the ‘*Sinaitic Peninsula” was found. 
Its discoverers were the hermits and Cznobites of the fourth century, and its 
sacred places were identified with as much ease as the sacred places of Pal- 
estine. Old Testament names were attached without much difficulty to the 
localities in which the monks lived or to which pilgrims could most easily 
come. 

The tradition which grew up in the closing days of the Roman Empire 
has ever since maintained its ground. Christians and Mohammedans alike 
have accepted it, and even the nomad Bedouin sees the footprints of Moses 
throughout the Peninsular. The desert of Shur, called Tyra by Pliny, 
which bounds the Peninsula on the north, has became the Jebel el-Téh, 
“the Mountain of the Wandering,” and the name of Miisa, or Moses, meets 
the traveler at every turn. 
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Says Prof. Sayce: ‘*Of a Sinai in the so-called Sinaitic Peninsula the 
Hebrew Scriptures know nothing. Their testimony is in strict agreement 
with that of the Egyptian monuments. As far back as the age of the Third 
Egyptian dynasty the western portion of the Peninsula had been conquered 
by the Pharaohs. Egyptian workmen quarried the mountains for copper, 
malachite and other stones, Egyptian soldiers garrisoned the country, and 
Egyptian priests ministered in the temples which the Pharaohs erected there. 
The inscriptions and other monuments which still remain at Magharah and 
Sarbiit el-Khadem show how long and complete was the Egyptian occupa- 
tion. At Maghirah is a column bearing the name of Ramses II., the Pha- 
raoh of the Oppression, of the XIXth Dynasty; at Sarbit el-Khadem are the 
cartouches of Ramses IV. of the XXth Dynasty. The annals of Ramses 
III., the immediate predecessor of Ramses IV., inform us how plentiful 
was the treasure which in his reign flowed in to the Egyptian monarch from 
the mines of the Peninsula. After Ramses IV. the names of no more Pha- 
raohs are met with; but it would seem that Mafkat, the ‘ Malachite’ 
region as it was called by the Egyptians, still continued to be a province of 
Egypt. At all events, in texts of the age of the Ptolemies it is reckoned as 
belonging to the Arabian Nome, and we learn that malachite mines were 
worked for the Egyptian kings in the neighborhood of a place called Hat- 
Qa, ‘the high house.’ 

‘¢ At the period of the Exodus, accordingly, the western half of the Penin- 
sula not only formed part of Egyptian territory, it was also more strongly 
garrisoned by Egyptian troops than the valley of the Nile itself. The con- 
victs and prisoners who worked in the mines required to be guarded, while 
it was necessary to protect the Egyptian settlements from the incursions of 
the Bedouins. For fugitives from Egypt, therefore, to have entered the 
Peninsula would have been an act of insanity. A people who were not 
allowed to travel along ‘the way of the land of the Philistines,’ lest they 
might ‘see woe,’ (Exod. xiii. 17) were not likely to venture into an Egyp- 
tian province guarded by trained veterans. 

‘¢ The account of the flight of Moses after the murder of the Egyptian im- 
plies how carefully the Peninsula would have been avoided by one who had 
escaped from Egypt. When Moses ‘ fled from the face of Pharaoh,’ it was 
not to the so-called Sinaitic Peninsula that he made his way, but to the land of 
Midian. That was the nearest locality in which he could find himself in safety.” 

Prof. Sayce concludes that ‘* The Old Testament and the Egyptian monu- 
ments alike seem to me to forbid our placing Mount Sinai in the so-called 
Sinaitic Peninsula or believing that the Israelites could ever have wandered 
for forty years in that pastureless and uninviting region.” 


Miss Mary Brodrick of College Hall, London, one of the local honorary 
secretaries of the Egypt Exploration Fund, has received the thoroughly mer- 
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ited honor of Ph. D. from Bethany College, Kansas, the chief college of the 
Episcopal Church in the West, devoted to female education. Dr. Brodrick, 
since the death of Miss Edwards, who received her Ph. D. from Bethany, 
is probably the most accomplished Egyptologist of her sex. Her last work, 
‘*Outlines of Ancient Egyptian History,” received a full review in BiBLIa 
for November, 1891, from Dr. Winslow, and has since been re-produced in 
the United States by Scribner. 


“The Holy Land of Punt.” 


Prof. Schiaparelli discovered in a tomb at Contra-Syene an inscription 
which states that Hurkhuf, who was buried in it, had been sent on an explor- 
ing expedition to the south by Pepi II. (of the VIth Dynasty), and that he 
brought back many gifts from the king of Ammaan, including a Denga 
dwarf from the Land of the Holy Spirits, which danced divinely like the 
Denga dwarf which the deceased Chancellor, Urdudu, brought back from the 
land of Punt in the time of the king Assa (of the VIth Dynasty). 

The expedition of Hannu to Punt has been hitherto supposed to have 
been the earliest. But that of Hurkhuf dates back between 5000 and 6000 
years. A thousand years separates it from the second expedition—that of 
Hannu—which in its turn was a thousand years earlier than the mission of 
Queen Hatasu. As this mission went in an entirely different direction from 
that taken by Hannu, it must have gone to a different country. If the Per- 
plus of Hannu (the date of which no one can even conjecture) was a record 
of the voyage of Hannu to Pount, it is clear that, in order to reach that 
country, he sailed towards the far west, through the Straits of Gibraltar and 


down the west coast of Morocco. Miss Edwards calls Queen Hatasu ‘‘ one 
of the most extraordinary women in the annals of the Ancient East.” In the 
sculptured and painted tableaux upon the walls of the two uppermost terraces 
of Hatasu’s temple at Deir el-Bahari, we find depicted every incident of the 
most remarkable event of her reign. That event was the building of a fleet 
of sea-going ships, and the despatch of an exploring expedition to the Land 
of Punt. This region has been identified by Maspero and Mariette with 
that part of the Somali country which is situated on the eastern coast of 
Africa, bordering the Gulf of Aden. This region is rich in incense-bearing 
trees, in costly gums and resins, in myrrh and amber, gold, lapis-lazuli, 
ivory and precious woods. Says Miss Edwards: ‘* That the squadron should 
have descended the Nile, sailed westward through the Strait of Gibraltar, 
skirted the west coast of Africa, doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and 
reached the Somali shores by way of the Mozambique Channel and the coast 
of Zanzibar is absolutely incredible. Such an achievement at so early a 
stage of naval history, would be far more wonderful than the building of 
all the pyramids or temples of Egypt. It would, in fact, imply that Queen 
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Hatasu’s squadron twice made the almost complete circuit of the African 
continent.” Miss Edwards considers that the only alternative is that they 
went out by some ancient water-way connecting the Nile with the Red Sea. 

Mr. R. G. Haliburton in the Astatic Quarterly Review for July, has a 
communication on the ‘* Racial Dwarfs in the Atlas and the Pyrenees,” in 
which he refers to his discovery of very ancient and greatly venerated ruins, 
called Poun or Pount, in the district of Warzazat, at the head of the Dra 
valley, south of the Atlas. The Sherif of Warzazat has offered to take Mr. 
Walter B. Harris, who is now in Morocco, to the ruins of Pount. Mr. 
Haliburton writes, ‘‘ He is probably now in ‘the Holy Land of Pount,’ the 
cradle land of the Egyptian race, which Champollion, Bunsen, and other 
early Egyptologists identified with Mauritania.” 

If there are any vestiges, however slight, of that oldest of cities and of civ- 
ilizations to be found in the Dra Valley, the results of Mr. Harris’s expedi- 
tion will be of much interest to the world. 


The Date of the Nativity. 


The difficulties about this date are notorious. Luke puts the birth of John 
in the reign of Herod, i: 5, and implies that the birth of Christ was only a 
few months after the birth of John. And here he agrees with Matthew, 


who puts the birth of Christ in the reign of Herod, ii: 1, and the return 
from Egypt in the reign of Archelaos, soon after Herod’s death, ii: 22. But 
subsequently Luke puts the birth of Christ at the time of the taxing under 
Quirinius, ii: 1. And then he says Christ was about thirty years old in the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius, iii: 23. 


The profane chronology of these years is clear enough. Herod died in 
the spring of 4 B. C., and was succeeded by Archelaos. Archelaos was de- 
posed in the autumn of 6 A. D., and Quirinius then came to Judea. The 
fifteenth year of Tiberius ran from the summer of 28 to the summer of 29 
A. D. Consequently, any one born before the death of Herod must have 
been over thirty-one at the beginning of that year and over thirty-two at the 


end; while any one born after the deposition of Archelaos, must have been 
under twenty-two at the beginning of that year, under twenty-three at the 
end, and still under thirty when Pilate quitted Judea at the end of 35 or 
beginning of 36 A. D. 

Hardly anything is gained by supposing that Quirinius was twice in Syria 
as governor, and must be the personage to whom the’ Tivoli inscription 
refers: C. J, LZ. xiv: 3613, 5, pro consol Asiam provinciam op... . 6; divi 
Augusti [i |terum Syriam et Ph . . . . The years 3 and 2 B. C. are the only 
years available for the first term of office: see Momsen, Res gestae divi 
Augusti, p. 166, ed. 1883. Now, any one who attained the age of thirty in 
the fifteenth year of Tiberius, must have been born in 3 or 2 B.C. But 
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any one born in 3 or 2 B. C. was born after the death of Herod. And any 
one born in 3 or 2 B. C. was born before the taxing; for any such taxing 
was impossible until Judea was brought within the Roman province by the 
deposition of Archelaos. 

The popular explanation is that Christ was born quite at the end of Herod’s 
reign, and thus was not much more than thirty-one in the fiftieth year of 
Tiberius ; so that Luke is justified in saying that Christ-was then aéowf thirty 
years old. This is plausible. But then comes an assertion that, besides the 
taxing under Quirinius‘in 6 A. D., there had been another taxing before 
Herod died; and that Luke is referring to this. There is not a scent of evi- 
dence in support of this assertion. 

Luke seems really to be quoting two traditions that are irreconcilable, one 
of them putting the Nativity before the death of Herod, and the other putting 
it after the deposition of Archelaos. And, unless some tradition was current 
that Christ was far younger than he is usually supposed, there is no account- 


ing for one of the characteristics of early Christian art. 

In almost all the earliest reliefs and frescos and mosaics, Christ is repre- 
sented as a beardless youth, hardly past boyhood and quite unlike the 
bearded adult represented in works of later date. Take, for example, 
the reliefs on the sarcophagi of Bassus and Probus in St. Peter’s at Rome ; 
the mosaics in the apse of St. Vitale and the dome of St. Maria in Cos- 
medin at Ravenna; and the earlier frescos in the catacombs of Callistos and 
Domitilla near Rome. Some of the early works may perhaps be due to pagan 
artists, who were thinking of the Good Shepherd as Hermes Krisphoros, and 
comparing Christ to Orpheus or Adonis or Antinous. But the Christians 
would never have accepted these works unless they had a tradition of their 
own that Christ died young; and such a tradition seems to be implied 
in Luke’s statement about the taxing under Quirinius.—Crcit Torr, in 
Classical Review. 


A stone lately discovered in the excavations conducted at Deir el-Bahari 
solves a problem that has long puzzled archeologists. It shows how the 
Egyptians transported and raised the obelisks with which they adorned the 
gateways of their temples and palaces. The block represents an obelisk 
being transported on a vessel. We see the top of the obelisk, pyramidal in 
form, and a small portion of the shaft, on which is engraved part of a 
hieroglyphic character. The obelisk rests on a sledge which has been 
hauled on to the vessel, and on which it would, probably be dragged from 
the river to the place where it was to stand. The vessel itself is very lofty, 
and is strengthened by double cross-beams. The beams at the bows are not 
parallel, but are set obliquely. In addition, the vessel is bound round with 
stout ropes. On the deck are three men, whose heads and shoulders are lost. 
Between them are apparently a number of very thick ropes, and in front 
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upright timbers. The ropes may have supported the mast or they may have 
served to haul the sledge on to the boat; and as the chief strain would fall 
on the bows, the vessel would have needed special strengthening in that part. 
Alongside the vessel, and connected with it by a hawser, is a small boat, in 
which several men are rowing to propel the vessel. It is possible that two 
or more boats were employed in such an operation. Judging by the com- 
parative size of the rowers, the vessel carrying the obelisk must have stood 
some ten feet out of the water—a considerable height for a Nile craft. 


The Oldest Book in the World. 


The only complete work that, without question, can lay claim to being 
the oldest book in the world is known as the ‘* Papyrus Prisse,” and now 
forms one of the treasures of the Bibliotheque Nationale. It was presented 
to the great library of Paris by a Frenchman of the name of Prisse, who 
discovered the papyrus at Thebes. The tomb in which it was found 
contained the mummy of one of the Entews of the eleventh, or first Theban, 
dynasty. The date when the manuscript was written cannot, therefore, 
have been later than 2500 B. C. But if the exact age of this identical copy 
should be doubtful, we know precisely, from the text itself, the date of its 
composition, as it states it was compiled by one Ptah-hotep, who lived in 
the reign of King Assa. The full title runs: ** Precepts of the Prefect Ptah- 
hotep, under the King of the South and North, Assa.” As this king was 
the last but one of the fifth dynasty, Ptah-hotep, who flourished in the reign 
of this Pharaoh, and held the distinguished office of ‘‘ prefect,” must have 
compiled his work about 3350 B. C. Divided into fourty-four paragraphs 
or chapters, the work is something very more than a mere literary curiosity. 
It is written in the Egyptian hieratic character; is rhythmic, if not poetic; 
is addressed to the educated classes and embodies throughout high and noble 


principles for the regulation of individual life and conduct and for the 
maintenance of good government. The man in authority is enjoined by 
this very ancient writer to labor at all times to be a true gentleman, lest 
from his own defects of character he suffer the authority given him by favor 
of the Supreme Being to be weakened. An Egyptian prefect was the 
highest dignitary in the land, second only in authority to Pharaoh himself. 
It was the office held by Joseph in the Biblical story: ‘‘ Only in the throne 


will I be greater than thou.” The prefect had the custody of the key of the 
Larit, or royal granaries, to which no entrance could be obtained without 
the production of the prefectorial seal. The holder of the office was at once 
the Egyptian First Lord of the Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, 
in his judicial capacity, Lord Chief Justice of Egypt. 

All our greatest Egyptologists bear testimony to the extraordinary civiliza- 
tion of ancient Egypt. The work of Ptah-hotep fully confirms this position. 
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It testifies to a height of culture and refinement obtaining in Egyptian society 
5,240 years ago that to our Western circumscribed notions of modern superi- 
ority are simply inconceivable. The teachings of the ‘‘ Precepts” more 
than justify all that has been said by Egyptologists. ‘It is certain,” says 
Professor Renouf, ‘*that at least 3,000 years before Christ there was in 
Egypt a powerful and elaborately organized monarchy, enjoying a material 
civilization in many respects not inferior to that of Europe in the last centu- 
ry.” Lepsius writes: ‘* The fourth dynasty ascended the throne about 3124 
B. C., and at that time, long before our usual ideas of the development of 
nations, there is found a people highly instructed in all the arts of peace; a 
state carefully organized; a hierarchy firmly founded, minutely divided and 
organized to the smallest external matters; a universally diffused system of 
writing and the common use of papyrus: in short, a civilization which in 
all essential points has already attained its full maturity, and only by close 
investigation is further development in some directions discovered.” So also 
Professor Maspero: ‘*In one of the tombs of Gizeh, a high officer of the 
first period of the sixth dynasty (B. C. 3703) takes the title of ‘Governor of 
the House of Books.’ Not only was there already a literature, but this liter- 
ature was sufficiently large to fill libraries, and its importance was so great 
that one of the court officers was specially designated for the keeping of the 
royal library.” The wisdom and the high moral teaching embodied in the 
precepts of Ptah-hotep abundantly confirm this testimony. This old writer 
urgently enforces on rulers the cultivation of the doctrine of ‘* Ma,” an 
Egyptian dogma, comprehending ‘‘ the true, the beautiful, the good.” ‘*Ma” 
is the principle of order and harmony in everything; it is the steadfast pur- 
suit of wisdom, knowledge and obedience—obedience as the best of all. 
Although, as in modern expression, we should say ‘extremely liberal” on 
many subjects, politically, Ptah-hotep displays an oriental horror of inno- 
vators and innovations. Ideas that may be new to the generation are not 
necessarily new to the world, and changes do not always imply progress. 

According to Ptah-hotep, contemporary estimates of human actions are 
not always the most reliable or the most enduring. ‘* Not of the counsel of 
the flatterers of to-day is it needful to take heed; it is of the judgment of 
posterity rather which renders justice to righteous actions.” 

** Only by a consistent life of reverence for knowledge and wisdom; by 
observing a just moderation in everything; not abusing authority, but by . 
seeking to inspire love rather than fear, can we hope to appear before pos- 
terity with honor.” In sixteen different instances in which Ptah-hotep 
speaks of God he does so in the singular number—an argument happily no 
longer needed to establish the monotheistic character of the Egyptian 
religion. He ends by saying: ‘‘I have reached one hundred and ten years 
of life, blessed by the favor of the king, among the first of those who have 
_ exalted themselves by their works, doing the pleasure of the king in an hon- 
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ored position.” ‘* The Precepts of Ptah-hotep” have been translated from 
the hieratic into French by M. Virey, and retranslated into English by 
Professor Osgood. They reveal throughout the mind of one who all his life 
has been accustomed to the higher walks of society in a well-ordered state. 
The sixteen pages of the ‘* Precepts” are in the manuscript preceded by a 
few leaves of a still earlier work, written by one Kakimna, Prefect to King 
Seneferu, of the third dynasty. Had this work been complete, we should 
have been able to boast of a book older than the Pyramids and dating from 


3,760 years before Christ—a book 5,650 years old!—J. H. Mircuiner, in 
Knowledge for June. 


Subscriptions to the Archzological Survey of Egypt. 
To the Editor of Biblia: 


From June 2oth to date I have received very thankfully these subscriptions : 


Mrs. S. W. Rosendale Mrs. Edward A. McAlpin ..$ 5 00 
Alexander Maitland Long Island Historical Society 5 00 
Walter L. Bogert....... seats Library Company of Phila- 
John Weber delphia P 
Clarence H. Clark State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin 

Mrs. Henry Farnam The Detroit Public Library... 
C. M. Taintor Harvard University 

Dr. A. N. Brockway 

Rev. James Carter 
J. Leroy White John B. Atkinson 
Julius Sachs, Ph. D. ........ 5 00 State Library of Pennsylvania 5 00 
J. J. Albright Bangor Theological Seminary. 5 00 
Samuel E. Williamson....... Congregational Library 
Providence Atheneum Mrs. Isaac E. Palmer 
Sage Library Rev. William Ross, D. D.... 


A letter just received from Dr. Naville, and another from Dr. Griiber, 
outline the very interesting and valuable work begun at Thebes last winter. 
It seems a pity that when our expenses are greater our income should be 
reduced. The Archeological Report, No. J is ready in England to go to 
each subscriber on our lists of 1893, whether on the regular or the Archao- 
logical Survey list. Prof. Theodore F. Wright, the wise and efficient head 
of our sister Fund ( Palestine ) exhibits our books ‘in the British Section of 
the Building of Mechanical and Liberal Arts, in Chicago. It is in the 
gallery. 


From all sides come expressions of delight over the valuable and interest- 
ing volume, Bent Hasan J., and from too many sides reduced subscriptions, 
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owing to the ‘*times” or personal indifference. The financial times may 
soon change for the better, and let our ‘‘ reduced” friends simply do the best 


that they can for the Fund this year. 
Witiiam C. WInsLow. 


525 Beacon Street, Boston, July 20, 1893. 


Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
To the Editor of Biblia: 
The following subscriptions since June 2oth are gratefully acknowledged : 


Mrs. Josepu N. Fiske Mrs. William G. Hibbard. ..$10 

Albert G. Hatch Edward S. Loop 

Mrs. Moses H. Day John P. Tarbell 

Hon. Samuel Johnson Isaac Bassett Choate 

William H. Brown Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman .... 

ALEXANDER MAITLAND George N. Culver 

Thomas Doane Rev. Richard S. Storrs, D. D., 
i Pb artat ce néneruceess 5 

F, Egerton Webb Epwarp B. Stureis 

J. M. Andreini Brace Hayden 

John Weber J. Leroy White 

Col. Jacob L. Greene Miss Sarah Orne Jewett 

Cot. Henry Lee Mrs J. V. Cox 

New England’s Women’s Club 10 00 Julius Sachs, Ph. D. ........ 

Clarence H. Clark W. H. Van Slyck 

Hon. Alexander H. Rice, LL.D.5,00 John Youngs nee 

H. S. Robinson Mrs. William A. Cauldwell. . 

Mrs. H. W. Winslow Prof. Samuel Ives Curtiss, 

C. J. P. Cranrorp 

Mrs. Henry Farnam J. J. Albright 

Jacos H. Scuirr Henry C. Rouse 

C. M. TaInTor Mr. anv Mrs. Frank Woop. .25 

Francis C. Foster Bishop Benjamin Tucker 

Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, LL. D. 5 Tanner, D. D 

Hon. Freperick L. AMEs,..75 Rev. D. L. Miller 

Bhs OE. cscs cccewesceces Rev. William Ross, D. D. ... 5 

Prof. Edwin C. Bissell, D.D.. 5 Gearge S. Morison 

G. A. A. Pevey Miss E. L. Breese E 

Prof. W. W. Moore, D.D.... 5 Mrs. Amory A. LAWRENCE. . 25 

Charles P. Nichols Hon. Morris K. Jesup...... 

Rt. Rev. Henry B. Whipple, Mrs. Edwin A. McAlpin 

Mrs. 


888888 


$888888888 


88888888 


8 8 


Hon. Franklin MacVeagh.... 5 
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Hon. E. W. Blatchford $5 00 Rev. James Carter 
Chief Engineer Frederick G. James Tinning 
McKean, U.S. N......... 10 00) «Mrs. John Amory 


Boston, Mass., July 20, 1893. Wituiam C. WInNsLow. 


The Palestine Exploration ‘Fund. 


The raised map now on exhibit at Chicago is exciting much interest. 
Probably no piece of ground in the world of the same size so greatly requires 
to be seen in contour in order to have its features understood. The map is 
very light but firm, being bordered and braced at the back with wood. It is 
easily fixed toa wall. The dimensions are seven feet and nine inches by 
four feet and three inches. The extremely convoluted nature of most of the 
surface is brought out at once. The depth of the valley is very impressive. 
It is on the same scale as the twelve-sheet map, three-eighths of an inch to, 
the mile, but extends as far to the north as the twenty sheet map. I am 
unable at present to say just what the cost to Americans will be, but wish to 
correspond with anyone who desires to obtain this copy or another. 

The ten quarto volumes of the eastern and western survey and a full set 
of the statements are here and will not be sent back if a purchaser can be 
found in this country. This opportunity is of course the first and the last of 
its kind. 

Messrs. G. W. and C. B. Colton & Co., No. 312 Broadway, New York, 
are now our map agents and will be able to name satisfactory prices for our 
maps, either in sheets or mounted. 

With the production of this contour map the Fund has reached the goal of 
its work in surveying and mapping the country, and it has done its task in 
spite of great obstacles with thoroughness and the utmost fidelity. Hereafter 
it will devote its energies to excavation, and it is now seeking to continue at 
another place the work so well begun at Lachish, but no more definite an- 
nouncement can as yet be made. 

Casts of the Lachish tablet, front and back separate, can now be obtained 
for seventy cents a pair; fac-similes of the seal of Haggai at sixty cents each ; 
casts of the ancient weight from Samaria at seventy cents, and of the weight 
connected with my name at thirty cents. 

At the exhibit nothing attracts more attention than the Lachish tablet as 
soon as its story is known. The casts are very perfect, and are about two 
and a half inches square by half aninch thick. I can sell one side separately 
at forty cents, and this would suffice for ordinary purposes. 

Let me state that our exhibit is in the Manufacturers’ Building, south-west 
gallery, British section, B. 40. THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 

B. 40, Dept. L, World's Fair, or, U. S. Secretary. 

42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Archeological Notes. 


Herr ‘Schick sends word that excavations at the traditional site of the 
house of Tabitha at Jaffa have led to the discovery of many tombs and in- 
scriptions. His report will be published in the next Quarterly Statement. 


We have received from subscribers some fifty letters and postals regretting 
the absence of our advertising pages. We are pleased to learn that the ad- 
vertisements are so highly appreciated. We trust that our advertisers as 
well as readers will have patience with us. We see no reason, now that the 
trouble between France and Siam‘is ended, why we cannot soon resume 
them. 





We have received from M. Albert d’Hane Steenhuyse, Directeur de |’ 
Imprimerie Polytechnique, Bruxelles, a twelve page prospectus of G. Hage- 
man’s ‘* Lexique Hiéroglyphique Francais” and ‘*Grammaire Copte-Egyp- 
tienne,” to be published in sixty parts of sixteen pages each. The editor of 
B1BLI1A will be pleased to send a copy of this prospectus gratis to any person 
interested. 


Says a correspondent from St. Paul, Minn.: ‘* When Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards died, the newspapers, as a rule, did not do justice to the great 
woman. Even the ‘Academy’ and ‘ Athenzum’ had shorter articles than 
were her due. Through the kindness of Mrs. John A. Logan I have received 
several good articles, but until I read Dr. Winslow’s ‘ The Queen of Egypt- 
ology’ I did not have an ideal biography.” 





Mr. Bliss is now preparing a memoir of his work at Tell el-Hesy, which 
will be published inthe autumn. After a preliminary chapter, showing how 
his work fitted into that of Dr. Petrie, and stating the clues by which he de- 
termined the various town-levels, he will describe the appearance of each 
town, beginning with the lowest and most ancient one, together with the 
objects found. The final chapter will include some account of the camp- 
life, work-people, Arabs, etc. The book will contain many plates and 
illustrations. 


Egypt is a land of tombs. Necropolis after necropolis remains to attest 
that the dwellers on the Nile spent a greater amount of care on their sepul- 
chres than any other people on the earth. The number of embalmed bodies 
placed under Egyptian soil Dr. Birch calculated to be 420,000,000. This 
vast number is upon the estimate that the historical period covered twenty- 
seven centuries. Upon the basis of a more prolonged chronology, Miss Ed- 
wards calculated the number at 731,000,000. If one is inclined to receive 
these figures with pardonable credulity, the imagination may not be averse 
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to accepting the statement that, in spite of the tombs having been looted by 
Persians, Greeks,.Romans, and Arabs, and of mummies having been sold 
for ‘* balsam” as in Sir Thomas Browne’s day, or exported for manure, as 
in our own, ‘‘there are probably more ancient Egyptians preserved in the 
tombs of Egypt than there are living Egyptians outside of them.” 


The Contemporary Review for July contains an article by Dr. Dillon on the 
Book of Job, founded on the researches of Prof. Bickell, who claims to 
have discovered that the original dialogue is strictly metrical, and, by the 
help of this discovery and of a Coptic manuscript recently brought to light 
at Rome, has presented a version of the original which differs widely from 
the standard Hebrew text. The part of Elihu is altogether excised. Prof. 
Bickell’s Hebrew text is on the point of appearing in Germany; and Dr. 
Dillon gives, besides an account of the discovery, an English translation of 
the whole of the dialogue, arranged in quatrains, which is alleged to be the 
original form. 


Contents of Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund for July: 
By Herr Baurath Schick: I. On the Course of the Second Wall. II. Ara- 
bic Building Terms. III. The Ruins of Jubeiah. By Philip J. Baldens- 
perger: Peasant Folklore of Palestine. By Rev. G. E. Post, M. D.: Nar- 
rative of an Expedition to Lebanon, Anti-Lebanon, and Damascus. By 
Prof. A. H. Sayce: The Pheenician Inscriptions on the Vase Handles found 
at Jerusalem. By James Glaisher: Meteorological Report from Jerusalem 
for Year 1882. By Major Conder: Shishak’s List. Recent Hittite Litera- 
ture. Hittite Emblems of Known Sound. Palestine Under the Crusaders. 
Notes on the ‘** Quarterly Statement.” By J. Robinson Lees: Jacob’s Well. 
By Prof. Clermont-Ganneau: Notes on Professor Wright’s Weight. 





The following report from M. Homolle, regarding his excavations at 
Delphi, was read at a recent meeting of the Académie des Inscriptions: 

‘* We are putting together by degrees the fragments of the Treasury of the 
Athenians already in our possession—architectural pieces, sculptures from 
metopes and pediments. Everything seems to confirm the conjecture I 
formed as to the character of this monument: the material of which it is 
made, the inscriptions with which it is covered, the style of the reliefs or 
statues with which it is ornamented, the subjects which are there repre- 
sented, almost all relating to Hercules and Theseus, the two heroes of 
Athens. The building, which has the form of a temple in antis, like the 
Treasuries at Olympia, is small, though it exceeds the dimensions of the 
largest of those. I hope that I do not exaggerate in describing it as a mas- 
terpiece of archaic art. I know no monument, among the works of the 
beginning of the fifth century, of which the execution is more sharp, delicate 
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and elegant. The sculptures have the same qualities of grace and precision. 
Their archaic severity is tempered by a softness of modeling, rare in works 
of this date, and by a certain richness that both surprises and charms one. 
Apart from this, they have a special importance for the history of art, if they 
are—as may be inferred from the testimony of Pausanias, and as I hope to 
prove also from their style—a work of the years 490-480. For they would 
thus put us in possession of monuments strictly dated, and of an indisputable 
artistic standard. Within the last few days, our archelogical spoil has been 
increased by an archaic head of Apollo, of colossal size, measuring .67 of a 


metre; and by a statue of the same god, or at least of the archaic type called 


Apolline, which is perfect all but the feet, and is in the finest state of 
preservation.” 





An evidence of the increased interest in Comparative Religion is furnished 
by the announcement from Ginn & Co. of a series of handbooks on the 
History of Religions. The series will be edited by Prof. Jastrow, and will 
consist of the following volumes. The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 
by Prof. Jastrow; The Religion of Egypt, by Mrs. Sara J. Stevenson; The 
Religion of Israel, by Prof. Peters; The Religion of India, by Prof. Hop- 
kins; The Religion of Persia, by Prof. Jackson ; Introduction to the History 
of Religion, by Prof. Toy; The Religion of the Ancient Teutons, by Prof. 
de La Saussaye. Each volume will include, in addition to the bare history, 
a consideration of the relation of the religion to other religions, a bibliog- 
raphy, and an account of the sources, while maps and illustrations will add to 


the value of each volume. Other volumes besides those mentioned above 
will be added later to the series. 





What is the essence of Egyptian religion? Is it a system of lofty and pure 
ideas respecting the Deity which was preserved in priestly circles? Is its 
outward form only an accommodation to the necessities of the populace 
through a symbolism which, however crudely grasped by the mass, was to 
the initiated the veil of the sublimer conceptions? Such was the view of the 
earlier school of Egyptologists, which included such famous scholars as 
Chabas and E. de Rougé. Their conclusions still dominate much that is 
written to-day on the subject. <A similar position is held by Dr. Brugsch, 
whose magic word for solving all puzzles is ‘* pantheism.” M. Maspero, the 
eminent French scholar, tells us in a recent volume of collected essays and 
memoirs on Egyptian mythology and archzology, that he, too, began follow- 
ing in the path marked out by the scholars above referred to, believing in the 
unity of the Egyptian God, his spirituality and the sublimity of the priestly 
doctrine. But direct contact with the monuments disabused his mind of this 
Egyptian faith. He was compelled to acknowledge that the Egyptians 
themselves do not seem to have professed or even suspected the majority of 
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these fine conceptions which have been so generously assigned to them. He 
grants that one may well feel astonished, even scandalized, at the fate of that 
ancient Egyptian wisdom in his hands, but he declares that time and further 
investigation have only substantiated his conclusions. The beautiful theories 
of the sublime religious mysteries of the Egyptian religion, with their influ- 
ence on Israel and Greece, have received their death-blow through a fuller 
knowledge and a more scientific investigation of the facts. The theory 
which M. Maspero has substituted for its predecessor may prove in its details 
to need amendment, but its essential contention will stand the test. Egyptian 
religion, or better, religions, were polytheistic and imbued with material ele- 
ments. Struggle as they might to rise out of the sphere, they never suc- 
ceeded in separating themselves from the antecedents and elements of their 
origin. Priestly meditation struck out.isolated fragments of higher concep- 
tions, and there was a general movement of thought in Egypt as in all 
ancient nations towards a separation of religions from nature and towards a 


unity in the supreme religious object, but in Egypt this movement had even 
less influence on religious life than in other nations.—Biblical World, July. 


Part XV of * Ancient Egypt,” for August, is devoted to the Egyptian 
‘* Book of the Dead.” It is one of the best accounts of this ancient work, 
‘*the oldest Bible in the world,” which has ever been published. The only 
English translation of the ‘* Book of the Dead” was published by Dr. Birch 
over twenty-five years ago, and is now of no value at all. As Renouf says: 
‘¢Few persons can read a chapter in Dr. Birch’s translation without feeling 
convinced, either that such outrageous nonsense could never have been 
meant, or that in such a case translation involved a very unnecessary waste 
of time.” 

In Part XV of ** Ancient Egypt” a complete analysis is given of this great 
religious work, chapter by chapter, with translations of all the most interest- 
ing and valuable portions. 

We have had numerous calls for separate parts of ‘* Ancient Egypt,” but 
it is impossible to sell parts separately, as only five hundred copies are 
printed, and we cannot break a set. _Our subscription list is nearly full, and 
it will soon be impossible to get a set at any price. 


Mr. James H. Breasted in an article in the Biblical World for June, says: 
For scientific work in Egyptian, two distinct foundations are now indispen- 
sable: (1) The complete mastery of Coptic; (2) a good knowledge of 
Hebrew, Arabic and Assyrian. 

At present Prof. Erman, of Berlin, occupies an unique position in the 
department of Egyptology. Investigators before his time were satisfied with 


loose translations, loose rendering of meanings, and general inexactness. 
They recognized to a very slight extent the principles of grammar, and were 
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entirely ignorant of syntax. In most cases they possessed but a smattering 
of Coptic. No distinction was made between the oldest and latest language. 
When Erman began, his first work was to distinguish periods of develop- 
ment in the Egyptian language. With a keenness which was very marked 
he began with the Coptic, which was, of course, the last phase of the dying 
language. He then took up the language of the ‘*‘ New Empire,” (XVIIIth 
to XXth Dynasties), and studied every line of its immense literature on the 
basis of which he wrote his Weudgyptische Grammatik, the first scientific 
grammar of the tongue containing a definite syntax, a thing undreamed of 
by the earlier Egyptologists. 

Going back still further, he took up the language of the ‘* Middle Empire,” 
(XIth to XIIIth Dynasties), and wrote a grammar on that period. On this 
foundation he now proceeded to the most difficult task of all; 7. ¢., the lan- 
guage of the ‘* Old Empire,” (IVth and Vth Dynasties). The grammar of this 
period has just been completed, and will appear within a few weeks. This 
great work has consumed fifteen years, during which he has also written the 
most complete Archeology that has yet been written, a marvel of correct 
detail. Erman seems to be to-day the only man in Europe who can trans- 
late an inscription with absolute grammatical exactness. Older men look 
askance at his results, and cling to their old inexact methods. Erman’s 
learning is very great, and there is still much to be hoped from him. By his 
efforts Egyptology has really become a science, and may now be studied 
from a philological point of view. 


In an article on ‘* The Immortality of the Soul in the Inscription of Pan- 
ammu I,” by Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward, in the Homiletic Review for August, 
the writer speaks of the extraordinary reticence of the Old Testament on the 
subject of the immortality of the soul and its condition after death. 

Egyptian religion and literature are permeated with the future life, and 
were from the beginning; the same is true of Babylonian; two of the 
sources that might have seemed most likely to influence the Hebrews. The 
Egyptian Book of the Dead is but a record of the passage of the soul to its 
new abode; and the one Babylonian epic which has come down to us from 
extreme antiquity turns on the visit of its hero to the nether world, where he 
meets the Babylonian patriarch of the Flood; and a chief episode is the story 
of the descent of the goddess Ishtar into Hades. 

Every student of history knows that the literature of the Egyptians, Per- 
sians, Phoenicians, Assyrians, Greeks and Romans abound with types and 
expressions which point to a belief in the immortality of man. It is impos- 
sible to account, satisfactorily, for the prevalence of these types, to so great 
an extent, except it be an expression of the belief of the people of the ages in 
which those literary remains were produced. So, too, the tombs, monu- 
ments, and tablets, which modern research has unearthed, abound with the 
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same kind of testimony. The Chaldean tablets show that, at a period prob- 
ably as early as Abraham, and while Abraham himself was a resident of 
Chaldea, the doctrine of immortality was held and taught in remarkable 
purity and beauty. 

A modern writer has said ; ‘* The dawn of history on every one of the Indo- 
European races shows that belief in the immortality of the soul was the great 
formative idea of the tribe, the race, and the state—of civil society through 
all gradations, The worship of the souls of ancestors is everywhere found. 
The traditions gathered in Homer gain their chief poetic beauty from this 
doctrine. It abounds in the Rig Veda, and in the laws of Menu, it is stated 
to be the most ancient form of worship among men. It is commemorated 
on monuments now remaining in Egypt which are more than four thousand 
years old. Osiris, the Egyptian god, had the souls of the departed (whom 
he had previously weighed in the scales of justice) as his chief domain, and 
every Egyptian mummy is a remaining witness not only of the belief in the 
soul’s immortality, but in the rehabilitation of the body. The ancient Chal- 
deans prayed for the souls of the departed, and depicted the suffering of lost 
souls in language more terrible than that of Dante. All this not only con- 
temporaneous with the whole of Jewish history, but anterior to the birth of 
Abraham. It was carried by the immigrating tribes to every country in 
Europe; and the rude Norseman, not less than the polished Greek, built up 
great mythological systems on it.” 

Says Dr. Ward: ‘* We have not, however, had any definite knowledge as 
to the doctrine of the other Hebrew-speaking nations which surrounded Ca- 
naan except in so far as the very worship of gods and heroes might seem to 
imply a belief in a future life.” 

This lack is now removed in an extraordinary way and from an early 
period, if we may trust the translation made by M. Haleévy of the oldest of 
the monuments in Pheenician writings, lately discovered by the Germans at 
Zingirli, near Aintab, in Northern Syria. We thus have evidence that not 
only the Egyptians and the Babylonians on each side of the Hebrews, but 
the very nations among whom they lived and whose language they spoke, 
held to the doctrine of a future life; and it almost passes belief that the He- 
brews did not also hold the doctrine. As Dr. Ward says: ‘It is one of 
those phenomena like the absence of'the name of God in the Book of Esther 
which excite surprise ; and one can only fall back on the assumption that the 
doctrine is implied where it is not expressed, just as faith in God is implied 
all through the Book of Esther.” 
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The Egypt Exploratiqn Fund was found- 
ed in 1883, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, fur the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given tos ites which may. be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious ‘“‘ Hyksos” Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 


weights having already been found. 

Since the establishment of the Fund in 
1888, explorers have been sent out every 
season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 


in discoveries. Much: has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
ne (identical with the Biblical Zahpanhes), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celain and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
‘hapters in the history of Greek art and 
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Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bu- 
bastis ; and, lastly,a series of archseologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

1883.—Tel-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the ‘‘store-cities” built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex- 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
‘«The Store-City of Pithom,” in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884.—San (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ‘‘ Tanis, Part I.” 

1885.— Tell Nebdireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled ‘‘Naukratis, Part I.,” by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in “Naukratis, Part II.” 

Also, Saft-el-Henneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh.’’ 

1886.— Tell Defenneh, the Biblical ‘*Tah- 
panhes” and the “Daphne” of the classi- 
cal historians; also Tell Nebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of ‘‘Am,” a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Llewel- 
lyn Griffith, in a Memoir entitled ‘*‘ Daph- 
ne,”’ included in ‘‘ Tanis, Part II.” 

1887— Tell-el- Yahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josephus. Memoir 
entitled ‘‘ Onias,” by Dr. Naville. 

1889-90.—Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
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once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred its grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic texts. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike XVIIIth Dynasty 
(that of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest 
to the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thrill- 
ing interest to every student of the Bible. 
“Bubastis, Part I,” by Dr. Naville. ‘‘Part 
II,” to appear in the Spring of 1892. 

1890-91.— Ahnas-el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. Memoir to appear. 


1891-3. — Tell Mokdam and Deir el- 
Bahari (Thebes). The latter is a most im- 
portant place for explorative labors. 

1890-8.—The Archeological Survey of 
Egypt. for which a special fund is provid- 
ed; under the charge of Messrs. Percy 
Newberry, Buchman, 


J. E. Newberry 
and Carter. This work is of incom- 
parable importance in many ways, and, 
in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 
tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Beni Hasan were thor- 
oughly explored in 90-92, and in ’92-’93 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
graphed, copied, etc. The tombs at El 
Bersheh having been exhaustively surveyed, 
the Survey officials proceeded to Tel el- 
Amarna, the scene of the discovery of the 
famous tablets. Dr. Winslow outlined 
the purpose of the survey in Brsxia for 
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November, 1890; and in January 1892, 
he described some of the ‘‘results” at Beni 
Hasan. A ‘‘Special Extra Report,” illus- 
trated, edited by Miss Edwards, published 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 
there accomplished. The first memoir of 
the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of the sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hasan, in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C., is 
richly depicted, and the facial types afford 
an ethnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. A volume on El Ber- 
sheh, or at least one on Tel el-Amarna, 
will be published. Special circulars relat- 
ing to the Survey may be had from Dr. 
Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant laburs of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. See the. 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in The Independent, ‘‘The annual 
volumes published are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars.”’ 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public life— among them eighty -nine 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 


LOCAL HONORARY SEORETARIES FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York. 

Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman, New York. 

Rev. Henry L. Myrick, ‘Briar Cliff,” 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Mrs. George D. Phelps, 441 Park Avenue, 
New York city. 

Rey. Frederick W. Taylor, D.D.,Spring- 
field, Ill. . 

Mrs. Simeon B, Chittenden, Brooklyn. 


Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. J. H. vise: 869 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Prof. Chas. C. Stearns, 126 Garden 
St., Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Hiram H. Bice, Ph. D., Carlin- 
ville, Illinois. 

President James Marshall, D.D., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
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Dr. Reuben G. Thwaites, Madison. Wis. 
Rey. Camden Cobern, Ph. D., 13 North 
street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
a Howard Osgood, D.D., Rochester. 


Prof. James R. Jewett, Brown Univer- 
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t#~ Entirely without endowment the Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary contributions, 
even for this season’s labors. All services for the Funp by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology And Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustyation. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 


1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

3. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 


positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 
Among them are Col Sir Charles Wilson, 
K. C. B., K.C. M. G., F. R.S., LL. D., 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G. C.M.G., F. R.S., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished) ; Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. 8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
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Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years’ 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the result- 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and als for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 

1. Exoavations at JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient’ foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 
ted before the valleys were filled up, have 
been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and ail 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 

2. THe RECovERY oF THE SYNAGOGUE 
or GALILEE, BY Sir CHarLes WILSoN.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

8. Tue Survey of WeEsTERN Patgs- 
TINE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknows. But now 
We possess a map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 
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Inthe course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 

4. Tre ARronZoLogicaAL Work oF M. 
CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illustra- 
tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archseological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 

5. Tae Gerorogicat Survey or Pat- 
ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hurt, F. R. 8.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 
ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 

6. EXoAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM are Car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 


: Statement, as.also are all discoveries made 


during alterations in and outside the city. 

% Tae Survey on tHe East or Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries, 
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8. Inquiry into MANNERS AND Cus- 
toms, Proverss, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
&o.—Readers of Dr. Thomson’s ‘The 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev. J. Neil’s 
‘*Palestine Explored,” will know what 
vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archeological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 


ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 


BIBLIA 


Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 


and from whom all circulars and other in- 
formation in regard to the fund can be 


obtained. 

1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘Quarterly Statement,’’ 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its agents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 

Schumacher’s “Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 
Schumacher’s ‘‘ Ajlan 

Decapolis.’” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the “Quarterly Statements” free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price. 
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